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New Orleans, and later of Mobile and Selma, Ala., who was 
born in Prince George County, Va., March 10, 1810, and mar- 
ried to Lucy Eliza Virginia Armistead, daughter of Peter 
Fontaine Armistead and Martha Henry Winston. 

William Sturtevant Lanier was probably a native of Notto- 
way, Dinwiddie or Prince George Counties, Va. He married 
Mary Simmons (who was born in 1776 in Prince George 
County, Va., and who died in Richmond in 1858, and is buried 
at Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond) ; daughter of William 
Simmons and Tabitha Hobbs, who lived on Powell's Creek, 
Prince George County, Va. Wanted, pedigree, dates of birth, 
marriage, death, residence of William Sturtevant Lanier, Mary 
and William Simmons, Tabitha Hobbs, also any mention of 
the above in wills, deeds, parish records, &c. — William Lanier 
Washington, 1700 Broadway, New York. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Confederate Cause and Conduct in the War Between the 
States, as set forth in the Reports of the History Committee of 
the Grand Camp, C. V., of Virginia, and other Confederate papers. 
By Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., late Medical Director Jack- 
son's Corps, A. N. V., and Hon. George L. Christian, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, with an introduction by Rev. James Power 
Smith, D. D., last survivor of the Staff of "Stonewall" Jackson. 

This work is a kind of a vade mecum on the material points affect- 
ing the origin and conduct of the war of 1861-1865. The right of 
secession is successfully upheld, the Southern cause is freed from 
the taint of slavery, Southern humanity is placed in contrast with 
Northern injustice, and yet the story as told is without malice or 
vindictiveness. The evidence admitted is derived chiefly from Northern 
sources, and is authentic. The North made war on the South, not in 
pursuance of the original contract of government, but because a sense 
of national unity had grown up in the North, which demanded the 
subjugation of the South. This is now admitted by such eminent 
Northern writers as Charles Francis Adams and Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Probably the most striking feature of this great conflict between 
the two sections was the drastic method of suppression resorted to by 
the North. Some modern Northern writers, while far more liberal 
than formerly, in their narratives touching the war, have a way of 
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referring to the old ante-bellum South as a sort of semi-civilized com- 
munity. Her virtues, such as hospitality and the like, are in the opinion 
of these writers, possessions held in common with the savage, and the 
North is indirectly congratulated on its selfishness and penuriousness 
as the highest proof of a superior civilization. The North had ap- 
parently better libraries, better schools, and many more aids to 
civilization than the South in 1861, and yet their civilization was narrow 
and lacked perspective. Their passions and sympathies ran in grooves, 
and when aroused were bitter and relentless beyond example. Thus, 
after the affair at Fort Sumter, the newspapers of the North appeared 
to be transported into an almost demoniac resentment, and many of 
them counselled the most vindictive retaliation. Nor was the conduct 
of the government much behind the advice thus so voluntarily and 
freely offered. Although the character of the South as a beligerent 
was fully recognized by the institution of a blockade and other military 
acts, the authorities proceeded, whenever it was possible, to act outside 
of the usual international law recognized under such circumstances. 
Lincoln denounced as pirates Southern privateersmen and as guerrillas 
regularly commissioned partisans. Private property was everywhere 
seized without any compensation, and within the areas embraced by 
the Union lines the oath of allegiance was required of persons of both 
sexes above sixteen years of age, under penalty of being driven from 
their homes. 

As the war went on, the measures employed by the Federal govern- 
ment became more and more drastic and severe. It became the 
policy to starve the South into submission by wholesale destruction. 
To prevent the armies of the South from being recruited, no exchange 
of prisoners was allowed, and despite the entreaties of the Confederate 
government, who were only too anxious to be relieved of them, Federal 
soldiers were permitted to lie for months in Confederate prisons ; and 
when it fared hard with them, the Federal authorities pretended indig- 
nation and visited the same and even greater hardshipj upon Confeder- 
ates confined in Northern prisons — located though these prisons were, 
in a land of plenty. Finally, the campaigns of Hunter and Sheridan 
in the Valley of Virginia under stringent orders from Gen. Grant, and 
the march of Sherman through Georgia paralleled the deeds of the 
Goths and Vandals in their onslaught upon the civilization of Rome. 
It seems a harsh statement, but one that is fully borne out by the facts 
set forth in this book, that, despite their civilized surroundings, the 
Northern officials were, as a rule, men of coarse moral fibre. George 
B. McClellan was a notable exception. On July 7, 1862, he wrote to 
Mr. Lincoln from Harrison's landing, in the following words: "This 
rebellion has assumed the character of a war, as such it should be 
conducted upon the highest principles of Christian civilization. It 
should not be a war looking to the subjugation of the people of any 
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State in any event. It should not be at all a war upon populations, 
but against armed forces and political organizations. Neither confisca- 
tion of property, political executions of persons, territorial organization 
of States, nor forcible abolition of slavery should be contemplated for a 
moment." This was language worthy of a gentleman and a Union 
general. 

Of course, the authors of the book do not pretend to say that there 
were not individual cases of depredations committed by Southern 
soldiers, which merited condign punishment, but what they contend for 
is that the Confederate authorities never gave any authority for or 
sanction to such enormities. It is certainly a matter of regret to those 
that have the Southern cause to heart that General Early burned 
Chambersburg, but that act was only resorted to by way of retaliation, 
and to try, if possible, to stop the outrages then being committed by 
the Northern generals. General Early gave the people of the town the 
alternative of paying down $100,000 in gold which was representative 
of only a small part of the damages committed in the Valley by General 
Hunter, and they defied him to do his worst. 

Southern Historical Papers, Volume XXXV., Edited by R. A. Brock, 
Secretary of the Southern Historical Society. Richmond, Va. 
published by the Society, 1907. 
Mr. Brock shows no abatement in the work that he has been doing 
to set forth correctly the history of the great war in 1861-65. The pres- 
ent volume is full of valuable and suggestive material. There are 
forty-six papers, including among others : "Officers of General R. E. 
Lee's staff," by T. M. R. Talcott; "The Youngest General in the C. S. 
Army," "Boys in the C. S. Army," "Battle of Malvern Hill," by J. 
Staunton Moore; "The Battle of Shiloh," by Gen. Thomas Jordan; 
"The Cruise of the Shenandoah," by Capt. W. C. Whittle, and "Jack- 
son's Demonstration on Harper's Ferry in 1862-" 

A Porter Pedigree, being an account of the ancestry and descendants 
of Samuel and Martha (Perley) Porter of Chester, N. H., com- 
piled by Miss Juliet Porter, Worcester, Mass. 



